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Editorially Speaking 


Caution — SoilfBank 


ANY observers of the current agricultural situation 

are pleading for speedy legislative action on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s recent soil bank proposal. But caution 
rather than speed would be more sober advice. In fact, if 
the details of the plan are not worked out sensibly, it might 
give farm planners a rougher row to hoe in the future. 

Briefly, the soil bank device hopes to reduce price de- 
flating surpluses by paying farmers to take land out of pro- 
duction. As proposed, the bank would have two features— 
an acreage reserve and a conservation reserve. 

Under the acreage reserve program, producers of 
wheat, cotton, corn, and rice would voluntarily cut pro- 
duction below their acreage allotments. They could plant 
the reserve to soil-conserving crops but would not be al- 
lowed to graze livestock on the land or to harvest crops 
from it. In return, they would receive certificates equal to 
a percentage of their normal yield on the acres they with- 
hold. Cooperating farmers could redeem the certificates for 
cash or commodity at a specified rate. 





Tu E second feature of the soil bank, the conservation re- 
serve, would invite farmers to voluntarily contract with 
the government to shift into forage, trees, and water stor- 
age certain cultivated land most in need of conservation 
measures. President Eisenhower recommended that the 
government “pay its fair share of the costs of establishing 
the conservation use, up to a specified per acre maximum 
that will vary by regions.” As an added incentive, he pro- 
posed that the government “provide certain annual pay- 
ments for a period of years realted to the length of time 
needed to establish the new use of the land.’”’ Any farmer 
could participate in the conservation reserve but, like the 
acreage reserve, he would not be permitted to harvest crops 
from the reserve or to graze livestock on it. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson has clearly accepted 
the program as an emergency measure and as a way to pre- 
vent returning to compulsory 90 per cent supports. How- 
ever, he is not very enthusiastic about the program. In re- 
ply to questions at the Senate hearings, he implied that the 
soil bank might create as many problems as it would solve. 
This would likely happen if the program was continued 
for a longer period than necessary to balance output and 
consumption. Fertility would build up in the soil and 
greater surpluses might accumulate when the soil was re- 
turned to cultivation. 

Some critics also question whether the plan would be 
able to cut production enough to permit surpluses to flow 
into normal market channels. Production can be decreased 
if payments to farmers warrant participation in the pro- 
gram. Small farmers might hesitate in letting some land lie 
idle ;should they deposit fertile or poor acres in the reserve ? 


SENATOR A. Ellender, chairman of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, proposed on January 14 that farmers 
be required to deposit a specified part of their acreage al- 
lotments for wheat, cotton, and corn as condition for get- 
ting government price supports. He has the support of sev- 
eral other members in this proposal. 

Congress must decide these and other controversial 
issues involved in the specifics of the plan. The effective- 
ness of the soil bank as a device to lessen the present farm 
price-cost squeeze will be determined largely by the way in 
which these issues are resolved. They also can have far- 
reaching effects on the future of Northeastern agriculture 
and therefore merit careful consideration —A.H.W. 
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Wholesale and Retail 


The Milk with that Finer Flavor 
* 
The Milk that keeps that 


Fine Fresh Flavor Longer 
* 
Quality you will like 


Service you will enjoy 
* 
Parking in front of our own Dairy Store 


748 S. Meadow St. 


Across from the Plaza 


Open daily except Sunday 


from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m.—Until 8:30 on Fridays 





IN 1956... 


Do all your shoppping at the Campus Store. 


Books—text and trade, for your class work and pleas- 
ure; stationery supplies, photo equipment; snack items; 
Cornell jewelry and souvenirs; china, glassware, electri- 
cal appliances for appropriate gifts; latest style campus 


wear for men and women, 


You’ll find all this—and more 


at 


The Cornell Campus Store 


Barnes Hall 














































































Your Problem: 
TRANSPORTATION 


Solution: 


GLENN’S 


Service Station 


BATTERIES 

TIRES 

SERVICE 

and 
CONVERSATION DELUXE 


Where ? ? ? 
The Crossroads of Collegetown 
Corner Dryden Rd. and College Ave. 


PHONE 4-9176 


When ? ? ? 
7:30 a.m. — 10:00 p.m. 


Turn Your Used Books Into 
Good Coin! 


Come in early and get your textbooks and supplies 
for the second term. Prompt service in our 
Bookateria. Just tell us your course 
number and we will furnish the 
required books. Remem- 
ber—the early bird 
catches the 


worm. 


You’ll enj 
412-413 College Ave. Sheldon Court 


Established 1903 
Evan J. Morris, Prop. 
Store Hours—8:15 A.M.—7:45 P.M. 


Inquiring Countryman 


QUESTION 


How Do Students Annoy You? 
ANSWERS 


P. J. VanDemark, Associate Professor, Bacteriology, 
Dairy Industry: My biggest grievance are those students 
who try to get through on the so-called “gut’’ courses and 
don’t try to get the good education Cornell offers. It irks 
me to see students here for social activities only, taking the 
easiest courses they can get. Most bacteriology majors 
aren’t guilty of this, however. They take the best courses 
available. 


W. B. Ward, Professor, Extension Teaching: Stu- 
dents who habitually hand in assignments late annoy me. 
If an assignment for a professional newspaper or magazine 
is submitted later than the deadline, it might just as well 
never have been written. Therefore, students should be 
trained to observe deadlines. It will more than pay after 
they graduate. 


K. L. Robinson, Associate Professor, Agricultural 
Economics: A student annoys me by “trying to get away 
with it.”” He does nothing, but maintains that he is actually 
doing the required work. 


G. E. Peabody, Professor, Extension Teaching and 
Information: My pet peeve is a students’ complacency to- 
ward the world in which he lives. He has no time to read 
the newspaper, but plenty for parties. Students should 
make an effort to learn about the world outside because 
the fundamental problems of the future—religious, social, 
and educational—must be solved by the oncoming gener- 
ation. 


E. A. Lutz, Professor, Agricultural Economics: Stu- 
dents stay the same age while professors grow older. Each 
year the age difference continues to increase, requiring pro- 
fessors to adjust to the habits and customs of another gen- 
eration of students. 


J. P. Nitsch, Assistant Professor, Floriculture: What 
annoys me are students who do not make the effort to get 
to know me. I came from a French university where I dis- 
liked the lack of personal relationships between students 
and professors characteristic of European institutions. Cor- 
nell is so informal that many students have opportunities 
to get acquainted with their professors and show that 
they’re a little interested. Even worse are the people who 
aren't really interested in what the professor has to say,but 
who bother him and talk to him in hopes of being singled 
out for a better mark. You can always tell the ones who do 
that. 


Miss Eleanor Williams, Assistant Professor, Food 
and Nutrition: Probably the student who bothers me most 
is the one who seldom thinks before beginning work in lab. 
Consequently, she does everything wrong. Another annoy- 
ing student is one who is so concerned about marks that she 
never really learns anything. 


H. P. Banks, Professor, Botany: I don’t have one big 
gripe. Students come into lectures late, but then I let them 
out late; they knit, but I probably would; they whisper, 
but so did I once; they eat apples, but that’s good business 
for the pomology department. 
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Around the 
Upper Quad 


ILL McMillan of the Grange League Federation 

spoke to members of the Round-Up Club on January 
12. He pointed out the opportunities for graduates of the 
agricultural college with the G.L.F. At the same meeting, 
the Superintendent of the Farm and Home Week Live- 
stock show and the division chairman were chosen. 

The Round-Up Club has announced the winners of 
the Annual Dairy Judging Contest held last month. Ger- 
ald Coyne, Ag. °57, placed first in the Senior Dairy divi- 
sion, while David Porter, Ag ’58, won the Junior division 
and held the over-all high score for the contest. 

@ 

Instead of the usual pre-Christmas celebration, the 
Cornell Grange held a twelfth night party on January 6 
to celebrate the Christmas season. Members of the Grange 
who participated hope to make this party a traditional post- 
Christmas activity. Members of the Grange recreational 
team traveled to Oneonta recently to lead a recreational 
activity for a large group of Grangers and other interested 
participants there. The Co-Chairmen of the recreational 
team for the next year were named recently. They are 
Sylvia Espenchid, Home Ec. °57, and Del Law, Ag. ’59. In 
addition, Grange members have organized a drill march- 
ing team which will compete in contests this spring and 
will be a principle part of their Farm and Home Week ex- 
hibit. The Grangers have also been working on their com- 
munity service project. 

« 

Arch Petty, Central Fisheries District manager was 
the guest of the Conservation club at their first December 
meeting. Speaking on trout management, he pointed out 
why stream stocking doesn’t produce trout. Mr. Petty em- 
phasized stream ecology requirements of trout and other 
management methods which will increase trout population. 
At another meeting, Dave Hanselman, Ag. °57, presented 
a magic show on conservation that he has presented in 
about 60 high schools throughout the State. A discussion 
of conservation teaching methods followed. 

* 

At a January meeting of the +-H Club, five members 
who took part in the program of work in the Extension 
Service, participated in a panel discussion of the program 
and their experiences with it during the preceding sum- 
mers. The group stressed the opportunity for students in- 
terested in Extension work to get practical experience be- 
fore they graduate. The members who composed the panel 
were Keith Kellogg, Ag. °56; Richard Keene, Ag. °57; 
Cory Lee, Home Ec. ’55; and Sandra Ames, Home Ec. 
"56. The moderator was Bob Taylor, Ag. ’56. 

> 

The Cornell Livestock Judging Team recently re- 
ported the success of their Thanksgiving trip to Chicago. 
The team placed fourth in the national competition. Forty- 
four teams competed. Members of this year’s team in- 
clude: Betsy Myers, Ag. ’56; Phillis Ferguson, Ag °57; 
Robert Shirley, Ag ’57; Clayton Haviland, Ag. 56; Wil- 
liam Rodee, Ag. ’57; and Eugene Phillips, Ag. ’56. 

. 

Ho-Nun-De-Kah, senior agricultural honorary, held 
it’s annual student-faculty smoker on January 10. Tradi- 
tionally attended only by its members and the faculty, this 
year all seniors were invited to participate. The Cornell- 
aires entertained and refreshments were served. The an- 
nual Junior Smoker will be held in April. 
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KIMBER 


IS HERE 


MARSHALL BROTHERS are proud to announce 
that they are distributors for Kimber strain Leghorns in 
New York State. Kimbers are one of the largest and best 
breeders in the world. 


Kimbers have 125,000 breeders—5 geneticists, 3 path- 
ologists — Have produced 11-million chicks yearly — all 
sold in California—Kimbers hold the all time Random 
Sample Record $8.11 per bird over feed costs. 


Kimbers have now expanded to be able to sell out- 


side California. 


Marshalls also have... 


Rhode Island Reds 


Strain Cross Leghorns 


Red R¢ ck ( “rosses 


Call or write—Marshall Brothers 


R.D. 5C, Ithaca, New York 


Phone 4-6336 





Good Food — Courteous Service 


at prices that students can afford 


REMEMBER — now at two locations 


308 Stewart Ave. 321 College Ave. 








Colombia--Via The IF.Y.E. 


The experiences of Ed Hadlock as an 


International Farm Youth Exchangee. 


By Helen L. Grant 56 


WIMMING is an unusual way 

to celebrate Christmas, but it’s only 
one of the interesting experiences de- 
scribed to me by Edwin Hadlock, a 
sophomore in the College of Agricul- 
ture. Ed was in South America on 
that December day, studying Colom- 


bian agriculture and family life as an . 


International Farm Youth Exchangee. 


The I.F.Y.E., which arranged Ed’s 
trip, was organized following World 
War II by our farm young people with 
the aid of the Cooperative Extension 
Service and the National 4-H Club 
foundation. Since its origin in 1947, it 
has sponsored the exchange of more 
than 1300 farm youths from about 50 
countries. These young men = and 
women visit and work in other coun- 
tries, and then return home to share 
their experiences and to help build 
better understanding through the real- 
ization of common interests. In addi- 
tion to these objectives, 1.Y.F.E. tries 
to personalize and humanize the prob- 
lems and issues of world affairs; to 
develop informed leaders among 
American and other farm youths; and 
to promote better understanding of 
the place of youth in the world and 
the contributions they can make to de- 
mocracy and world peace. 


~ 
Ep Hadlock is typical of all Amer- 
ican LF.Y.E. delegates, who must 
be 20 to 30 years of age, healthy, and 
unmarried, and with a high school ed- 
ucation and a farm background. Ed al- 
so qualified by having an active inter- 
est in all kinds of people and a record 
of leadership in high school, Grange, 
and 4-H activities. His family, who 
live on a dairy farm in Hammond, St. 
Lawrence County, have been hosts to 
“TFYE’s” from Turkey, Germany, 
and New Zealand. Through these 
contacts, Ed became interested in be- 
coming an American delegate. When 
he applied for an exchange assign- 
ment, his interests, background, and 
mature personality won the approval 
of the state and national I.F.Y.E. 
committees. 


He began his trip in October, 1953, 
spending two days in Washington, 
1).C. for intensive orientation. This 


6 


included training in basic Spanish, and 
coaching in Colombian customs and in 
his role as a “grass roots” ambassador. 
From Washington he went by train 
to Florida, and then flew to Bogota, 
Colombia. 


In Colombia, Ed found that there 
is a distinctly divided, two-class soci- 
ety. The land owners and_ business 
men make up the upper class, while 
the laborers comprise the lower class. 
In his first home, with a farm family 
of the lower-upper class, none of the 
family members participated very ac- 
tively in the house or farm work, and 
they couldn’t believe that Ed wanted 
to do so. They made him feel at home, 





EARL N. DECKER 


Cornell's Ed Hadlock (left) plants sugar cane 
at La Monuleta, Colombia's largest sugar 
plantation — 15,000 tillable acres. The cart 
in the background is drawn by oxen. 


however, and he worked in the wheat 
fields and played soccer .with the 
workers. He even discovered that a 
“bull session” could be carried on just 
as well by a mixture of Spanish, Eng- 
lish and improvised sign language. 


This first visit provided Ed’s best 
glimpse of Colombian family life, and 
also gave him an opportunity to try 
dating South American style. Since 
most Colombian couples do not date 
alone at night, except in advanced 





stages of engagement, his hosts ar- 
ranged a double date for a movie and 
dancing. Ed found that Colombian 
social dancing was quite similar to 
the North American style, and the 
date was very successful although the 
girl could not speak English. 


At his next home, on the farm of a 
wealthy, non-resident owner, Ed was 
surprised at the lack of certain sani- 
tary facilities common to milk hand- 
ling operations in the United States. 
He also discovered that many Colom- 
bian farm owners travel from their 
urban homes to their rural farms in 
their own small private planes, due to 
the poor road conditions. In contrast 
to this, he later had his first ride in a 
dugout canoe, and got stranded ‘up 
the creek without a pole” when the 
pole used to propel the canoe became 
lodged in the stream bottom and had 
to be abandoned. 


Ep joined another American ex- 
changee for the remainder of the 
visit. The two boys traveled together 
and lived and worked on plantations 
producing rice, bananas, and sugar. 
They also stayed at an agricultural 
school, but did not attend classes, 
since they were taught in Spanish. Ed 
added that the school has just ad- 
mitted its first female student. 


In March, Ed returned to Bogota 
for several days of evaluating the 
Colombian I.F.Y.E. program and his 
own experience. This also provided an 
opportunity for a last “fling’’ an- 
other date with the Colombian girl he 
had met in the fall. Through her he 
was introduced to the daughter of 
Colombian’s President, and received 
an invitation to tour the presidential 
mansion and grounds. 





Following this, he came back to the 
United States and spent six months 
reporting his experiences to the home 
folks. All I.F.Y.E. delegates must be 
free for this purpose, since their ex- 
penses are paid exclusively by private 
contribufion. Ed estimates that he has 
given 107 talks and 14 radio broad- 
casts, besides writing several articles 
and showing some of the 600 colored 
slides he took during his trip. 


For Ed, being an “IFYE” was a 
very broadening experience. After 
graduation, he wants to use what he 
has learned in working with farm peo- 
ple, perhaps of another country. He is 
confident of the future success of the 
I.F.Y.E., too, for he says “You can't 
live so closely with people without 
something of them rubbing off on you, 
and you on them. It’s bound to affect 
your life, and theirs, for years to 
come. 
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Flowers Sell 


At Supermarkets 


Mass marketing of flowers makes them a 
self-service item that can be stacked, 


stored, and sold like a can of beans. 


By Natalie L. Gundrey 58 


66 


HAT—$5 a dozen? That’s too much for me. 
Haven’t you got anything cheaper than that?” 
Receiving a negative reply from the manager, the young 
housewife stomped out of the little flower shop mumbling, 
“All they have to do is put them in soil and let them 
grow.” 


Irate and disappointed, many other buyers are refus- 
ing to pay high flower prices. But the retailer is not en- 
tirely to blame. His costs go far beyond just “putting them 
in soil and letting them grow.” 


How much the retailer charges depends on wholesale 
flower prices. These are both expensive and unstable be- 
cause of difficulties in growth, care, and handling. Labor 
is the biggest expenditure for the grower whose costs are 
passed on to the retailer. Also, flowers flood the market in 
summer and are scarce in winter, with prices changing ac- 
cordingly. Bad weather in an area, or flowers perishing in 
transit, can make some kinds very hard to get. 


But what puts flowers in the “high income bracket” 
are the services the florists sells along with them. A young 
man pays for credit, delivery, designing, and arrangement 
when he orders a corsage for his favorite girl. The 
amount he pays is also affected by how much of an artist 
the florist considers himself. 


For these reasons, it has been almost impossible to sell 
flowers in any way except through small retail businesses. 
Any other marketing program calls for stable prices, 
uniform grading and efficient handling methods. But re- 
cently developed methods of storing and packaging flowers 
make a mass marketing program possible. Low cost “‘super- 
market flowers” can be a success, however, only, if more 
people begin to buy flowers for casual use in the home. 


Ip Americans did not have to pay for all the expensive 
services associated with high priced products, they would 
purchase flowers more willingly. This can be achieved by 
the supermarketing of flowers, which makes them a self- 
service commodity that can be stacked, stored, and sold 
like a can of beans. 


‘ 


In an effort to help the poor man who likes to see ‘“‘a 
bit o’ green” around his home, Associate Professor Rob- 
ert Hampton and his assistant, John Kupka, of Cornell’s 
agricultural economics department, experiments in stores 
in Rochester, and Long Island, to see if such a mass mar- 
keting program would appeal to flower lovers. 


An important part of the program was packaging the 
flowers. Most were placed in a cardboard, tray-type box, 
and fastened in with a cleat over the stems. The cardboard 
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was covered with a waterproof wax, and a clear, gasproof 
cellophane cover which holds in moisture and carbon diox- 
ide, was placed over the top. Other types were made com- 
pletely of paperboard, or cellulose, but were not as effect- 
ive in preserving the blooms. Some flowers were sold in air- 
tight plastic bags, but these were more susceptible to hand- 
ling and crushing damage. It was found that those sold in 
bunches had to be of a size and amount that could be easily 
carried, for customers had difficulty fitting themselves, a 
package of groceries, and a bundle of flouncing flowers 
through a revolving door. 


Tue supermarket, drug, and variety stores that partic- 
ipated, sold roses, carnations, and chrysanthemums in con- 
tainers for $1.79, $1.49, and $.49 a bunch respectively, 
along with flowers pre-aranged in vases. The manage- 
ment relied on the heavy daily traffic that passed through 
the store as the chief selling factor. People were pleased 
with the idea, and sales indicated that Professor Hampton 
had experimented with a very good one. 


Nevertheless, it will be some time before mass mar- 
keting will work efficiently. There are three reasons for 
this. The first is that supermarket buyers are not accus- 
tomed to using flowers frequently in the home. Second, 
very large volumes of flowers are required to make an effi- 
cient packaging eeration. And third, the cooperation of 
retailers is hard to get. Supermarket sales, the experi- 
menters hope, will make people more flower conscious. 
Then, when the occasion arises, they will go to a retail 
florist for the more formal types of floral pieces that can- 
not be sold in mass outlets. 

‘The new plan has been put into operation in Ithaca by 
the P. & C. Food Market, where John Bonisteel, the 
store’s produce manager, decided to give “supermarket 
flowers” a try. He devoted a four-foot by four-foot space 
to the sale of tulips, daffodils, chrysanthemums, and roses, 
for 69 cents a dozen. Some were packaged, others were 
not. He said that the customer comments were all alike. 
“Why, I pay two or three times that much at the little 
shop up the street.’’ Some people were so pleased that they 
became regular weekly flower buyers. 

“In the years to come, people will be buying all their 
flowers in stores like this supermarket,” said Mr. Boni- 
steel. Perhaps flowers will become just another of the 
thousands of products that are being adapted for mass mar- 
keting in this age of big business. In the future, supermar- 
ket sales may complement florist shop businesses, and bring 
more flowers to Americans without pinching their pocket- 


books. 















COURTESY OF GEORGE LAMONT 


Cornell’s “Mr. Indeed” 


George Lamont, exchange student, writes of his 


nicknaming, studies, and social life in Sweden. 


EAR FRIENDS, 

In the few weeks since my last 
letter, the days have begun to get very 
short. The sun rises very little above 
the southern horizon now and offers 
only six hours of light. Even the 
thermometer has trouble rising and 
has dropped below zero several times 
recently. When I start shivering in 
the cold, my Swedish friends assure 
me that “This is nothing.’’ They say 
that it often drops to —15 degrees in 
January when winter really sets in. 
This makes fine skiing and bandy 
playing, the Scandinavian hockey. 

The beginning of winter also 
brought a new class of students to the 
college. A week of “instruction” fol- 
lowed their entrance. During this 
week, the “babies” were expected to 
introduce themselves to all of the 200 
“aunts” and “uncles” and to remem- 
ber their college names. The “babies” 
were quick to admit that they could 
speak English, but backed down just 
as quickly when asked to introduce 
themselves to me in English. At the 
end of the week there was a big ban- 
quet followed by a play by the 
“uncles.” Then the “babies” received 
their college names and (at last) be- 
came Ultunesians. 
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Students assume college names for 
their entire stay at Ultuna. So many 
of them have the same Christian 
names that the plan is practical as well 
as an old tradition. Last August I was 
given the name “Indeed” by “Uran” 
(short for Uranium), who was then 
president of the student body. The 
name originated from its repeated use 
as a gap filler in an ad lib welcome 
speech by “Kolven’’, (the piston). I 
am often introduced to people as Mr. 
Indeed and many of the students 
don’t know my real name. 


My studies have changed recently. 
I am now taking courses in the 
Swedish cooperative movement and 
farm policy, farm management, and 
farm machinery. After I finished my 
course in statistics I began going to 
lectures and reading Swedish text ma- 
terial. My progress is hindered by my 
limited understanding of the lecutres 
and my slow reading rate. But I am 
progressing and will have learned a 
lot about Swedish agriculture by next 
spring. Now, as I sit reading a Swed- 
ish book in the library next to a boy 
reading a book in English, I realize 
much more the value of a common 
language. 


Haldo Carlsson, a new Swedish student, is 
attempting to introduce himself to Cornell 
Exchange Student George Lamont. 


A few of us from Ultuna were 
lucky enough to attend the Nobel Fest 
in Stockholm on December 10 with 
the rest of Sweden’s “upper crust.” 
The five Nobel Prize recipients were 
presented their awards by the King at 
the opera house. Later there was a 
banquet in the City Hall, one of 
Stockholm’s most famous landmarks. 
A thousand students and almost as 
many older folks, dressed in formal 
attire, enjoyed dining, dancing, and 
singing. It was an evening that I shall 
never forget. I also had the pleasure 
of meeting the recipient of the Nobel 
Prize for chemistry; Professor Du- 
Vigneaud of Cornell’s Medical 
School. It was nice to meet a Cornel- 
lian again and especially such a world 


tamous one. 

On December 17, the Lucia Ball 
was held at the College. Ultunesians 
again donned their tails and arrived 
with their dates to enjoy the last fest 
before the Christmas vacation. Ac- 
cording to Swedish legend, Lucia is 
the queen of light. Her coming is cel- 
ebrated on December 13 and, accord- 
ing to one version of the legend, 
means that the season of light has be- 
gun. The Ball was an extra special 
occasion from the Glee Club’s songs 
and the presentation of awards, be- 
ginning at 6:30 p.m., through the din- 
ner, dance, and late supper at 2:30 
a.m., Sunday. 


Tue girls take advantage of this 
day to visit their boyfriends at about 
six in the morning. They come dressed 
as Lucia in white costumes, carrying 
candles, and bringing coffee. Judging 
from the lightheartedness of the stu- 
dents at the Ball, the candlelight and 
coffee were more than worth the loss 
of a few hours of sleep. 

I spent Christmas vacation with 
one. of my college friends and will 
move to the home of another for the 
New Year weekend. The friendliness 
of the Swedish people makes all my 
visits wonderful experiences. 

What I can tell you about the Col- 
lege and Sweden in these few letters 
is very little, but I hope it is enough 
to arouse some interest in the ex- 
change program. Eric Johannson, now 
at Cornell, is one of the best authori- 
ties on the Royal Agricultural Col- 
lege of Sweden and of Sweden itself. 
I’m sure that discussions with him 
would prove very interesting. 

Good luck to all during finals 
week. 

Sincerely yours, 
George P. Lamont 
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Making Ends Meet in Graduate School 


A recent Cornell study indicates what expenses 


and incomes students have to balance in order 


to finance their own way to an advanced degree. 


By Janet A. McGinnis ’56 


ROFITING by the experiences 

of others is especially valuable 
when applied to the task of financing 
graduate school. Although the incomes 
and expense of students vary greatly, 
the graduate student-to-be need to an- 
ticipate his personal financial balance. 
One way to do this is by relating his 
personal money matters to the finan- 
cial habits and experiences of other 
students. 


The problem of financing graduate 
school was studied with 40 graduate 
women at Cornell over the last year 
by Patricia Rowland as work towards 
her Master’s Degree. According to 
the interviews, most graduate students 
were satisfied with their arrangements 
and none of them felt graduate study 
was too expensive. 


About half of the students inter- 
viewed had work experience before 
starting graduate study at Cornell. 
They found they had to cut expenses 
about 50 percent but were still spend- 
ing about 15 percent over their pres- 
ent income. But students who came 
to Cornell immediately after under- 
graduate school lived within about 1 
percent over their income and actual- 
ly felt they had more money than 
when, as undergraduates, they were 
dependent on their parents. 


Over 90% of all the students 
interviewed were self-supporting and 
only three received most of their 
money from their parents. The main 
source of income were assistantships, 
which usually included tuition waiver 
in the state colleges, and fellowships, 
which were often accompanied by tu- 
ition scholarships. Thirty percent of 
the students interviewed did not have 
this established income and relied on 
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part-time jobs, borrowing, interest, 
and dividends. About half of all the 
students interviewed had more than 
one of these sources of income. 


The average income was about 
$1900, with more than three-quarters 
of the students receiving between 
$1900, with more than three-quarters 
dents who received incomes of less 
than $1500, two were student deans 
in the dormitories and three were us- 
ing savings to pay some of the bills. 


Savings were available to all but 
five students for some expenses during 
the school year. Some of the students 
with work experience saved enough to 
cover the expenses of a year of grad- 
uate study, but the students who en- 
tered Cornell immdiately after under- 
graduate school averaged savings of 
less than $350. 


Housing, food, and school expenses 
accounted for two-thirds of the ex- 
penditures. School expenses for all the 
students interviewed averaged about 
one-quarter of their expenses, includ- 
ing the general fee and adjustments 
for partial loads carried by states on 
assistantships. The students in non- 
state colleges averaged about $700 for 
school expense, while students in home 
economics and other state-supported 
colleges spent about $300 less on this 
during the year. 


The cost of housing and _ food 
ranged from $55 to $119 a month, de- 
pending much more on the style of liv- 
ing than on the type of living accom- 
modations. In general, renting a room 
and eating out was least expensive, 
averaging about $75 a month, while 
living in University dormitories—in 
Cascadilla Hall or as a student dean, 
averaged a little over $90 a month. 





GRADUATE STUDENT 


The other one-third of the total ex- 
penditures went for everything from 
income tax to regular savings. 
Clothes, personal expenses, gifts, 
travel, and recreation were the most 
comon areas of expenditurees. A cor- 
relation between recreation and 
clothes expenditures showed that stu- 
dents who belonged to organized 
groups spent more money during the 
year, including about $50 more per 
student for clothes, than students who 
did not belong to any organized 
group. Yet they spent slightly less 
than the latter in recreation. 


SoME fairly common suggestions 
evolved when the students were asked 
for advice on financial management to 
give new graduate students. Over half 
the students thought that a new stu- 
dent should keep some account of her 
spending. Many felt a daily allotment 
to spend for food was a helpful gauge 
when all the meals were purchased 
out. All the students with cars 
warned that a car is a big expense and 
a “luxury” item—though they were 
glad they had one. Another notable 
recommendation was that a new stu- 
dent would need at least $200 for ex- 
penses other than tuition during the 
first month of school. 


All of the students were optimistic 
about finishing graduate school with- 
out going into debt. Several com- 
mented that all their friends were 
graduate students, with about the 
same amount of money to spend, so 
that no one felt “poor.” Their gener- 
al satisfaction with their own finan- 
cial management was reflected in their 
advice to prospective students to “go 
and do likewise.” 





The new Veterinary College buildings will have 


a modern radiology laboratory and television. 


By John P. O’Hagan *60 


N a knoll overlooking Fall 
Creek, at the end of Tower 
Road, several new buildings are rap- 
idly nearing completion. When fin- 
ished next summer, they will become 
the new home of the New York State 
College of Veterinary Medicine. 
Rapid scientific advancement and 
the requirements for more space have 
made the present College, a land- 
mark in the center of the Cornell 
campus for over 50 years, inadequate 
for present day teaching requirements. 
Many of its laboratories are over- 
crowded and contain outdated equip- 
ment. The facilities of the new build- 
ing, however, will ensure future stu- 
dents of the best possible training that 
the profession has to offer. 


ARCHITECTS have designed the 
new Vet. school for maximum efh- 
ciency and easy cleaning. The main 
wing of the building is designed so 
that animals may be led directly to the 
first or second floors from ground 
level for lecture and laboratory dem- 
onstration. The equipment waiting to 
be installed is the newest and most ef- 
ficient available. For example, en- 
trances are arranged so that animals 
can be moved as quickly and easily as 
possible. 

A closed circuit television system, 
connecting an operating room, two 
classrooms, and the auditorium, has 
already been installed. When color 
television becomes practical, Vet. stu- 
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dents and visitors will be able to watch 
operations without even entering the 
operation room. At the same time, the 
enlarged picture and color will com- 
bine to provide a much better view of 
the operation. Color is necesasry to fa- 
cilitate identifying organs. 

In addition, the set up of the new 
clinics is analogous to that of a regu- 
lar hospital. The operating rooms 
constitute surgery and the barns cor- 
respond to hospital wards. The ma- 
ternity barn serves as a practical lab- 
oratory for the study of obstetrics, 
while the other barns house recuperat- 
ing animals and serve as classrooms 
for the teaching of medicine and ther- 
aueutics. The small animal clinic has 
its own private entrance and waiting 
room for pets to be treated. 

A modern radiology laboratory is 
arranged to make the task of x-raying 
large animals easy. Although the x- 
ray machines in the old Vet. building 
are adequate for the examination of 
small animals, they are unsuitable for 
use with larger animals. The new lab- 
oratory, however, will contain larger 
machines, mounted on cranes to facili- 
tate moving them into any position. 


Maximum safety measures were ob- 
served in constructing the laboratory 
due to the danger from stray rays. 
The room is built directly on the 
ground and there are no other rooms 
adjoining it. The walls are insulated 
with lead sheathing three-eighths of 
an inch thick to prevent penetration 


COLLEGE OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Vets To Get Modern Facilities 


An architects model of the 
new Veterinary buildings. 
They should be completed 
in the summer of 1956 and 
will provide students with 
the most modern equip- 


ment available. 


of the rays through the walls. An ani- 
mal to be examined is brought into the 
x-ray room through one of the 1900 
pound lead-enclosed rolling doors. 
The electrical system of the labora- 
tory is arranged to prevent the x-ray 
machines from starting until the doors 
are tightly closed. When the techni- 
cian finishes his preparations, he can 
operate the machine from another 
room, watching the procedure through 
a leaded window. 


ANOTHER feature of the new 
school is its modern library of period- 
icals containing news of recent devel- 
opments, and extensive sources of re- 
search material. In addition, enlarged 
reading rooms will provide a quiet 
place for studying. The present Ros- 
well P. Flower Library in the old vet- 
erinary school is considered by many 
as the best in existence. The facilities 
provided for it in the new school will 
allow much expansion. The capacity 
of the book stacks has been doubled to 
60,000 volumes and the addition of 
an Alumni Reading Room will great- 
ly increase the seating capacity. 

The increased facilities of the new 
veterinary school ensures New York 
of a continuing supply of top notch 
veterinarians. Research done here will 
help prevent some diseases and will 
aid in curing others. The new school 
illustrates progress in the methods of 
instructing veterinarians and is a wel- 
come additon to the University. 
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Nineteen years of concern with the dairyman’s problems 
have built Metropolitan into the strong federation of co- 
operatives that it is today. What lies ahead, in the vears 
to come, for the dairymen in the Northeast? There will 
be problems, many of them, which future farm and home 
leaders like yourself will be called upon to solve. And 
you can be sure that wherever the interests of the dairy- 
man are involved, Metropolitan will take an active part 


in working toward solutions that are equitable to all. 


METROPOLITAN Cooperative Milk Producer’s Bargaining Agency, Inc. 


‘Room 118, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


January, 1956 


Students Share Chores 
for F'arm and Home Week 


OR the first time in the history of 

Cornell’s annual Farm and Home 
Week, students in both colleges on the 
upper campus will work together in 
planning and organizing their part in 
the week’s program of March 19-23. 


Prior to this year, much of the stu- 
dent participation in home economics 
for the Week was planned by faculty 
members and executed by students 
who were delegated to do the job. 
Participation of the students in the 
College of Agriculture, however, was 
planned and organized by a student 
committee. Therefore, the services 
performed by the students of both col- 
leges were not closely co-ordinated. 
This prevented proper evaluation of 
the week’s events because registra- 
tion, concessions, and other activities 
were organized differently. 


Under the new plan, students in 
both colleges will co-chair each of the 
eight student work groups of the 
Farm and Home Week Student Com- 


mittee. Roy Curtiss, 56, chairman of 
the Committee and promoter of the 
new plan, comments that “‘it will give 
students in home economics a better 
opportunity to take part actively i 
the planning of the week. It will en- 
able them to apply their initiative and 
ideas better.”’ 


Tue Farm and Home Week Stu- 
dent Committee guides the organiza- 
tion of student concessions and other 
services for the Week. Also, it works 
closely with Ag-Domecon Council to 
improve student participation in the 
program. 


Two new committees have been 
formed at the suggestion of Roy Cur- 
tiss; a publiicty and a social coordinat- 
ing committee. The scope of the pub- 
licity for this year’s program is many 
times greater than ever before. In- 
formation has been sent through all 
media to high schools and county 
agents as well as to the general public 


Empire Greedew... 
For Better Livestock 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


RUFFLANDS 

Red Hook, New York 
Wm. Landauer, Owner 
Geo. Canariota, Mgr. 


BROWN-SWISS 


HI-HO FARM 

Darien Center, New York 
Cal Champlin, Owner 
Registered Brown Swiss Bred 
for Production & Classification 
Hi-Ho Sir Cal 

No. 85174 College Herd 
Former Home—Hi-Ho Farm 
Proven High-Plus Sire 
Reserve Grand Champion 
N.Y.S. Fair 


JERSEY 
MOORDENIER HILLS 
East Schodack, New York 
Judson F. Payne, Owner 
Where Island Jerseys Roam 
37 Years of Breeding Jerseys 
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HOLSTEIN 


MT. TOM STOCK FARMS 
Richfield Springs, N.Y., R.D. 2 
Harold L. Collins & Sons 

Rag Apple Breeding All The Way 
HENSON HOLSTEINS 

Lyons. New York 

Leonard De Groat, Owner 

Best Winterthur Breeding 


GUERNSEY 


ABBELEA FARM 

Little Valley, N. Y. 
Registered Guernseys 
Foundation Cattle and 4-H 
calves available 
DELMAYTION FARM 
Bloomville, New York 

F. Passuello, Owner 

90 Purebred Guernseys 


GREYSTONE FARM 
W. Genesee Road 
Auburn, New York 


Guernseys 


in the hope of promoting greater 
attendance. 


Tu E social coordinating committee 
synchronizes all concessions and sev- 
eral other activities. It plans to reduce 
the total number of concessions by 
consolidating them. This is to elimi- 
nate the growing cut-throat competi- 
tion among student concessions, and 
to facilitate buying goods in larger 
quantities, at cheaper prices. It is 
hoped that each club will be able to 
earn a little more money this way. 
The committee will also plan the con- 
cessions so that guests do not have to 
go to one place for a sandwich and 
elsewhere for a candy bar. Voluntary 
sign-ups and permanent records of the 
work done will give proper credit to 
those who help, and promote initiative 
on the part of the student. Up until 
this vear, the College of Agriculture 
regulated the concessions. 

In addition to the publicity and 
social coordinating committees, several 
others help to prepare the campus for 
its influx of visitors. They are: stu- 
dent exchangee, arrangements, infor- 
mation, registration, attendance, and 
ushering. Students can sign up for po- 
sitions on any of the eight committees 
at Martha Van Rensselaer Hall or 
Mann Library after the first of 
March. 


LERSON LAWN FARM 

Sennett, New York 

Registered Guernsey Cattle 

Proven Production—Desirable Type 


MAPLE LANE FARMS 
Kingston, New York 

A. H. Chambers, Owner 
T. J. Doyle, Sup’t. 
Guernseys 


OLD MEADOW FARM 
FE. Quaker Rd., Orchard Park, N.Y. 
Harry H. Larkin, Owner 


Guernseys Bred for Production 


PECKHURST GUERNSEY FARM 
Schuylerville, New York 
G. Harold Peck, Owner 
Breeding to top, NYABC, American 
Breeders, & Curtiss Candy Co. Sires 


DHIA & HIR Testing 


SAYRE FARM 

Phelps, New York 

Sayre MacLeod, Owner 
Francis A. Scherbyn, Manager 
Registered Guernseys 


RIPLEY GUERNSEY FARM 
Cortland, New York 
Sarah Ripley & Sons, Owners 
Purebred Guernseys 


HIR Records 
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Cornell’s Former 
Forestry College 


By Douglas D. Innes 59 


ORNELL’S former College of 

Forestry was the first college in 
North America to offer instruction in 
professional forestry. Some of the na- 
tion’s most qualified foresters were 
among the 114 students who gained 
practical experience on the College’s 
30,000 acres of Adirondack timber. 
But despite the vigorous efforts of 
Dean B. E. Fernow to maintain the 
College, adverse public opinion forced 
it to end classes in 1903, only five 
years after its founding. 

Although the work of the College 
itself and the ability of Dr. Fernow 
as an educator was never questioned, 
the public severly criticized the opera- 
tion of the demonstration forest. 
Much of the criticism arose from the 
College being unable to secure a suit- 
able area for carrying on its experi- 
ments. 

Appropriations for purchasing the 
forestry “laboratory” were controlled 
by the Preserve Board which vetoed 
Dean Fernow’s choice of a virgin for- 
est site. Yet, it did agree to purchase 
a less-desirable area surounding the 
village of Axton, in Franklin County. 
One-half of the Axton forest had been 
culled for the best timber and some of 
the trees had been burned over. 

The College had complete respon- 
sibility for managing the demonstra- 
tion forest on a profitable basis; edu- 
cationally and financially. Dean Fer- 
now therefore proposed that an exper- 
iment be set up for 30 years to com- 
pare the systems of forest management 
employed by many countries. He 
hoped that the experiment would de- 
termine what system could best util- 
ize New York’s forest resources. 


Dr. B. E. Fernow considered the 
production of conifers as the best 
long range management plan, mainly 
because of the ready market for coni- 
fers as pulp wood. Because leaves 
from hardwood trees hinder the pro- 
pagation of conifer seeds, Dr. Fernow 
decided that the plan should also in- 
clude the cutting of all mature hard- 
woods — mostly birch, beech, -and 
maple. After cutting the hardwoods, 
he intended to replant the area with 
conifer seedlings. 

To establish a market for the hard- 
wood logs, the College entered into a 
contract with the Brooklyn Cooperage 
Company. The Company built two 
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factories for utilizing the hardwood 
logs in making wood alcohol and bar- 
rel staves. Because there were no trans- 
portation facilities to the interior of 
the forest suitable for commercial use 
available, the factories had to be built 
on the edge of the University’s proper- 
ty, near Saranac Lake. By locating the 
factories close to Saranac Lake, the 
experiment aroused the protest of sev- 
eral politically influential families 
who had summer homes there. 


FURTHER public discontent with 
the demonstration forest program was 
aroused by reducing the original plan 
for cutting down the trees from 30 
years to only 15 years. This reduction 
was necessary to enable the Brooklyn 
Cooperage Company to operate its 
factories efficiently. Stepping up the 
cutting operation also meant that the 
rate of replanting would also be in- 
creased. However, the public over- 
looked this feature of the revised plan 
when it voiced criticism. 

To increase their political influence, 
the Saranac Lake homeowners formed 
the Association for the Protection of 
the Adirondacks and fought Cornell’s 
right to manage the forest as it saw 
fit. Although a very small area of the 
forest had been cut, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Woodruff supported their claim 
that the College h4d exceeded its 
authority and, by reducing the time 
feature of the plan, was denundating 
the forest. 


Public opinion continued to criti- 
cze the proceedings at Axton and 
forced Governor B. Odell, Jr. to veto 
an appropriation of $10,000 for sup- 
port of the College. This refusal to 
finance the College forced it to close 
in 1903. Considering that the College 
of Forestry closed at about the same 
time that Cornell’s College of Agri- 
culture was founded, many hold that 
the Governor authorized the College 
of Agriculture as a compensation for 
his decision of 1903. 

Today, forestry at Cornell is con- 
fined to courses in farm woodlots and 
the conservation of resources. Cor- 
nell’s College of Forestry is gone, its 
demonstration forest is no longer 
traversed by enterprisng students. But 
Fernow Hall remains as tribute to a 
man who strove to further forestry in 
New York State. 





by R. V. Hemming, 
General Manager 
Empire Livestock Marketing 
Cooperative 


A Law That 
Can't Be Broken 


Supply and demand, 
apparently. no matter 
how many . artificial 
controls are applied, 
continues. to. operate. 
Let’s take one seg- 
ment of.the meat bus- 
iness as an example — pork. Hog prices 
around the country are way down — but 
there’s a reason. 


Mr. Hemming 


When the price picture looks good, 
farmers raise more hogs. Many will hold 
these hogs on the farm as prices continue 
to rise. Should prices start downward, 
there’s a flood of pork going to market, be- 
fore the price gets too low. But there’s a 
limit to the processing capacity of the 
slaughter houses and meat packers. To 
process the increased number of hogs being 
marketed means running extra shifts in the 
packing plants, and other higher costs. No 
matter what the price, consumers will only 
buy so much of a given item. As the con- 
sumer market receives more pork, prices 
there drop, too. Meat is a highly perishable 
item, and low consumer prices may be the 
only way to sell it quickly. Where are 
these lower prices reflected? Back to the 
farmer. He gets less and less for every hog 
he raises, until the supply drops to more 
nearly meet the demand. 


Alert farmers market their livestock in 
orderly fashion —— selling animals when 
they're ready—not trying to hold them for 
a higher price which may never come. Ex- 
perience has proven that they're the farmers 
who profit the most. 


EM mPIRE 


Livestock 
Marketing Cooperative 


Regular weekly auction sales at 
Bath - Greene - Oneonta 
Bullville - Gouverneur 
Caledonia - West Winfield 


= YOUR PROBLEMS 


FARM-ENGINEERED 


BARN CLEANERS 
SILO UNLOADERS « 
BARN EQUIPMENT 


Write for complete literature 
and nearest distributor. 


Installation and Service Specialists in All 
Dairy Sections of U.S.A. and Canada 


BADGER-NORTHLAND INC. 


BOX 31, DEPT. C KAUKAUNA, WIS 


LES & WES 
DINER 


Home Made Cakes & Pies 


Open all Night 


1002 W. State St. 


Farmers 


Once Said 


By Mary R. Wahl ’56 


a POOR looking cow is a 
good one. She puts her food 
into milk instead of fat.” The farmer 
jabbed a boney cow and added, 
“When you can put two fingers be- 
tween her ribs, and see that she has a 
long tail and a long, thin face, you 
know you’ve got a good milk cow.” 

Another farmer nodded in agree- 
ment and commented, ‘‘A dark cow, 
too. Bet she produces rich milk.” 

Dairy farmers judged cows with 
such reasoning 150 years ago. With 
no research laboratories, Extension, or 
weather bureaus to guide their prac- 
tices, farmers had to rely on observa- 
tions, common sense, and on what 
their neighbors said and did. To ex- 
press their reasoning and observations, 
they originated many sayings which 
have become an important part of our 
rural folklore. 


Tue sharp horse trader thrived in 
those days, and a farmer had to be 
pretty smart to avoid coming out on 
the “small end of the horn.” In trad- 
ing, every farmer had a set of rules 
for choosing the best horse. For ex- 
ample, they figured that a horse with 
“pin ears’, ears set close together, 
would not be “true.” A “dish faced” 
horse was likely to have a poor dispo- 
sition, and a “pig eyed” one with 
small eyes set back, should be left 
alone. A horse should be wide be- 
tween the eyes and rounded between 
the ears to have “room for the brains.” 
A horse with a “‘list’, or a light-col- 
ored line down its back, would be 
kind, tough, and true.” 


Even if he followed all these 
rules, a farmer could still get 
“rooked.”’ A good horse trader always 
told the truth, if you understood him 
right. For example, the story is told 
about a man who was willing to sell 
a handsome team of horses. When a 
prospective buyer appeared, the owner 
regretfully said, “They're a good 
team, you'll find ’em thar every time.” 
The deal was completed and the new 
owner drove them home. The next 
day he hitched them to a load of hay 
but they wouldn’t budge. He hauled 
on the reins, he yelled at the team, he 
cracked the whip across them—no 


use. Finally he hitched them to a light 
wagon and drove back to the former 
owner, who just looked at them and 
said mildly, “I told you that you’d 


find ’em thar every time, and thar 
they be.” 


No skilled veterinarians were 
handy then, so a farmer often had to 
depend on his own or his neighbor’s 
resourcefulness when an animal got 
sick. Unfortunately, many of the 
farmer’s attempts at doctoring were 
not successful. Farmers often blamed 
black teeth for a hog’s sickness and 
thought that the premolar teeth 
should be knocked or pulled out. 
When a cow was “unthrifty’, or too 
thin, they said that the trouble was 
caused by “hollow horn” or “wolf 
in the tail.” The treatment was to 
bore a hole in the horn, or split the 
tail, and put in salt and pepper. This 
either cured her with one treatment, 
or she died. 

Then, of course, there was whis- 
key—a drop or two in the milk for 
a new born lamb, or a pint for a horse 
with lockjaw. The usual procedure, 
however, was to “drink the whiskey, 
and rub the bottle on.” 

To keep the buildings trim, the 
farmer used paints made of venetian 
red pigment, skim milk, and a little 
boiled rice. He had to wait until the 
“horns of the moon were down”’ be- 
fore he could patch the roof. Other- 
wise ,the shingles would curl up at the 
edges and the nails would draw out. 


STONEY pastures were a problem 
in those days too. The more industri- 
ous farmers cleared their pastures and 
made the stones fences which are still 
common in rural New York. Others 
rationalized that a stoney pasture was 
a good one. The stones held moisture 
during the summer, and warmth in 
the spring. ‘There were pastures, 
however, in which they said you had 
o “sharpen sheep’s nose so that they 
could feed between the rocks.” 

Modern technology and farming 
methods have no use for most of these 
old sayings and beliefs. They belong 
to the past just as do buggies, kero- 
sene lamps, and spinning wheels. 
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Editing For 
Fannie Farmer 


By Jean E. Jellinek 58 


“MM UCH of the fun in cooking comes from the im- 
possibility of coming up with the exact formula 
for everyone,” afirms Mrs. Wilma L. Perkins, revisor of 
the Fannie Merritt Farmer Boston Cooking-School Cook 
Book. Mrs. Perkins feels that the cook’s personal touch is 
what makes a masterpiece out of an ordinary dish. The 
recipe can serve only as a guide. Yet the huge circulation 
of this classic of American cookery proves that there is 
such a thing as an excellent recipe. 

Mrs. Perkins is the wife of Dexter Perkins, John L. 
Senior Professor of American Civilization at Cornell Uni- 
versity. She inherited the editorship of the book from Mr. 
Perkins’ mother, who was Fannie Farmer’s sister. The 
elder Mrs. Perkins helped Miss Farmer write the first edi- 
tion, which was published in 1896, and revised the book 
after her sister’s death in 1915. 

The latest, 1951, revision of Miss Farmer’s book is 
quite different from the original cook book. Mrs. Perkins 
has excluded the interesting but outdated information on 
storing vegetables over the winter and cleaning out wood 
stoves. These were essential operations in the author’s day. 
The chapter on home canning is shorter now, since most 
women buy commercially canned or frozen produce today. 


Mrs. Perkins notes that the kinds of food eaten, as 
well as the methods of preparatnon, have changed in the 
past 50 years. For instance, the old favorite cream soup, as 
thick as gravy, is rarely served today. Then, too, today’s 
meals are simpler. “Aunt Fannie’s dinner menus included 
20 courses. Color, texture, and nutritive value are much 
more important nowadays; and herbs and spices which 
were seldom used then, are now commonly used to vary 
flavors.” 


However, in her five revisions, Mrs. Perkins has pre- 
served the high quality of the original recipes. She and a 
jury of interested friends test all recipes on both gas and 
electric ranges. Finally, a home economist in New York 
checks them to be sure that they are up-to-date. 

Always on the hunt for new recipes, Mrs. Perkins 
collects many of them on her frequent trips to Europe, 
which are necessitated by the nature of her husband’s posi- 
tion. Right now they are at the Salzburg Seminar in Salz- 
burg, Austria, and will be back before next semester. 

Correspondence with users of the cook book is both 
gratifying and disappointing. Many people send old family 
recipes to be used in the next edition. “‘However, I once 
received an irate letter from a woman in South America 
who had translated my recipes into Spanish for her cook. 
Somehow, they always failed. A few years later, I received 
an apology from the same woman, now living in the states 
and doing her own cooking. She had discovered that her 
cook did not like to be given orders, and had intentionally 
ruined the products.” 

Mrs. Perkins has no definite plans for future revision 
of the cook book. “Every time I finish one, I think it will 
be the last one I’ll do, but I’m never satisfied !” 


JANuary, 1956 | 
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The Nutrition Doghouse 


Scientists at the Cornell Dog Farm work to improve the nutrition of dogs and humans. 


By Margaret E. Saturn '57 


ORNELL raises dogs, but not 

for pets; they are the basis for a 
research program in animal nutrition. 
At a University farm not far from the 
East Hill Airport, Dr. E. C. McCay, 
professor of animal nutrition, directs 
the raising of dogs for experiments. 


New and better balanced dog foods 
are the immediate goals of the dog 
farm. Scientists combine milk and 
meat by-products, surplus fat, and 
otherwise unused cereal products to 
provide the nation’s expanding dog in- 
dustry, a 200 to 300 million dollar an- 
nual business, with better rations. The 
industry is a major consumer of agri- 
cultral by-products and Dr. McCay 
explains that the program is also try- 
ing to find uses for some of the agri- 
cultural surpluses. 


To study the effects of various ra- 
tions, the University keeps about 150 
dogs in a large remodeled dairy barn. 
Two-thirds of them are Beagles and 
the rest are mostly Cocker Spaniels. 
All the dogs are registered and repre- 
sent the top bloodlines of their breeds. 


Experimental dogs are born and 
raised at the farm and are, therefore, 
kept in a controlled environment dur- 
ing their entire lifetime. They are 
never removed from their wire pens 
except for medical attention. The 
pens, several feet above the floor, al- 
low wastes to drop to the straw be- 
neath. The straw is removed daily and 
the pen floors are washed to keep par- 
asites at a minimum. Although the 
researchers are mainly concerned with 
nutrition experiments, many other 
problems in the care and raising of 
dogs have been met and solved. For 
example, improved kennel construc- 
tion, more efficient use of labor, and 
better parasite control programs have 
been developed. 


Bur nutrition is the main interest 
and most of the research work is de- 
voted to testing and developing new 
dog foods. Some of the experiments 
are subsidized by various dog food 
companies and others who contract 
with the farm. Dog food formulas de- 
veloped at Cornell are used through- 
out this area and other countries. 


Some formulas provide new uses 
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Beagle hounds try out an experimental diet at the Cornell Dog Farm. Over 150 dogs are 
kept at the farm. The dogs have medical names such as Ogaghosma and Benzamilide to 
avoid duplication and represent the top bloodlines of their breeds. 


for many foods. For example, the resi- 
due from the manufacture of tomato 
juice ,a former waste product, is now 
in great demand for dog food. Other- 
wise discarded cheese by-products also 
find new uses in dog food formulas de- 
veloped by the experimenters. 


A FOUR-year experiment in test- 
ing the effects of radiated beef, spon- 
sored by the United States Army, is 
now in progress. This experiment in- 
tends to determine whether dogs suf- 
fer any ill effects from the continuous 
eating of radiated meat. From these 
results, they hope to anticipate the ef- 
fect of such food on humans. Each 
month, 600 pounds of ground beef are 
packed in three-pound packages, one- 
half inch thick and frozen. Then the 
meat is shipped to Cambridge, Mass., 
where it is placed under a two-million 
volt machine for radiation. This steri- 
lizes the meat and kills all living or- 
ganisms including bacteria. The meat 
is then returned to the farm and fed 
to dogs. The program will soon be ex- 
panded to include sausages and pota- 
toes. Radiation will prevent potatoes 
from sprouting and, therefore, in- 
crease their storage life considerably. 
A specialized area of work at the 


dog farm is the old dog studies. Older 
dogs are donated to the University for 
research concerned with internal 
changes in food digestion and bone 
structure. The dogs are kept until 
they die and autopsies show what ef- 
fect various diets have on_ these 
changes. Results from this study are 
used in work with older people. 

Rabbits, cats, and chinchillas also 
contribute to the farm’s research and 
are used in nutrition experiments. The 
chinchillas, a new addition, have just 
been put on experiment. Dr. McCay 
expects to use them in medical re- 
search, especially studying intestinal 
diseases and bone nutrition. 

While the present work is with the 
development of better dog foods, re- 
search cooperation between agricultur- 
al and medical schools is foreseen by 
Dr. McCay who already works with 
several medical units. The agricultur- 
al colleges have the interest, ability, 
and room to have adequate animal 
quarters while medical schools do not. 
But these medical colleges still wish to 
study various diseases through the use 
of animals. Thus, through eventual 
coperation, most of the agricultural 
colleges will also raise dogs for medi- 
cal and animal research. 
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CASE 


... the Automatic Baler 


% " designed to delight 
mechanically minded 


farm boys and girls... 


Every farm youth has a burning desire to tackle the really big field jobs ... be the “boss” on a 
corn picker, combine or baler. But—it seems that Dad usually takes over where these machines 
are concerned. And—he’s right in doing so ... unless there’s a machine for the job that requires 
no extra strength to operate . . . no intricate adjustments or years of experience ... yet delivers 
the crop in its finest form, whether that be husked ear corn, clean grain or neat, square bales, 

Typical of just such a machine is the new low-cost, farm-size Case “130” Baler. Its simple 
construction and automatic operation require no effort, practically no skill. Yet, it makes smooth, 
sliced, twine-tied 14 x 18-inch bales just right in density for easy handling, storage and feeding. 
See your Case dealer about the modern, amazing Case “130” ... the big-tonnage, wire or twine-tie 
140”... and other hay machinery. 
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Heart-warmingly new from hood to hitch, the Case “300” 
Tractor will thrill you at first sight with its beauty and design 
... performance that any operator can point to with pride... 
power, speed and handling qualities and conveniences never 
before built into a 3-plow tractor. Keep in touch with your 
Case dealer . . . wait for the surprise that’s in store when you 
see the Case “300” ... the tractor that’s as modern as the 
ideas of farm youth. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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INDEPENDENT PTO—the big, 
easy-to-reach pto lever starts or 
stops pto-machines anytime— 
with tractor moving or standing 
—to head off slugging. 

Tip-toe pedal pressure sets 
double-disc brakes for fast, safe 
stops or pin-point turns. 


FAST, SIMPLIFIED SHIFT—The 
‘tall’? gear-shift lever is close to 
the steering wheel. A neutral 
slot the full width of the shift 
pattern makes shifting easy. 


ROAD-EASY STEERING—Big, 18- 
inch steering wheel lets opera- 
tor’s arms relax . . . teams with 
bearing-mounted worm and full 
gear to reduce steering effort. 


TA—10 SPEEDS FORWARD — Just 
pull the handy TA lever for two 
speeds in each gear. This can 
save downshifting...speed farm- 
ing ...reduce operator fatigue. 


INSTRUMENT PANEL— Read-easy 
gauges are grouped for a one- 
glance check-up. Ignition key, 
choke and light switch are at the 
operator’s fingertips. 
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Washington, D. C. 
A report to you about men and machines that help maintain International Harvester leadership 


How IH engineers 
brought new ease of handling 
to the farm tractor field! 


IH engineers didn’t overlook the tractor driver in their search for 
greater farming efficiency. They talked to hundreds of operators 

. . made studies like those that boost factory output . . . used 
scientific methods to measure operator fatigue and figure ways to 
reduce it. Out of this study came reach-easy controls, key starting, 
and many other advancements that make farming with a new 
McCormick® FARMALL® 300 or 400 tractor easier than most 


farmers ever thought possible. 


HYDRA-TOUCH — The operator 
just drops his right hand from 
the steering wheel onto hydraulic 
control levers which hold and 
return automatically. 


DRIVER COMFORT — Foam-rubber 
cushion, hydraulic shock ab- 
sorber, and variable-rate spring 
soak up jolts. Seat adjusts... 
tilts up for stand-up driving. 


IH engineering teamwork has given new Farmall tractors comfort and convenience 
that improves operating efficiency. This typifies the way IH research, engineering, 
ge and manufacturing men pool their talents to make farming easier, and more profitable! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors ... Motor 


Trucks ... Crawler Tractors and Power Units—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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